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“IF YOU HAVE FRIENDS .. .” 


Why not have in every community 
an Association for the Betterment of 
the Jonesville Public Library? Never 
have friends been as necessary as 
they are today; not only personal 
friends, but institutional friends. No 
cause was ever launched without a 
few friends, none became great with- 
out many. In this age of propaganda, 
group pressure, mass psychology, 
and minority domination, it is hope- 
less to put over any worthwhile pro- 
ject without real boosters. 


We all know about the ‘Friends of 
the Library” of the A. L. A. and the 
Friends of the Huntington Library,” 
a group of influential citizens with- 
out selfish personal interest who 
give tangible and intangible support 
to the Huntington. There aren't any 
yardsticks to measure most of the 
contributions they give, because 
those particular friends are more in- 
terested in the library than in per- 
sonal recognition. 


But what about Jonesville—Your- 
ville and My-ville? Our libraries need 


friends and supporters, too. If the 
plan works for a big institution like 
the Huntington, why isn’t a variation 
possible for other libraries, large and 
small? 


In every city there are many for- 


mer librarians, some engaged in 
other occupations, some married and 
not working. But library people have 
an unusual way of keeping inter- 
ested in their profession. Very often 
“Young Marrieds,” full of civic pride 
and strong in the desire to Do Some- 
thing for the Community, but weak 
in the bank balance,could be drafted 
into an important “help the library” 
group where the biggest contribu- 
tions asked would be enthusiasm 
and ingenuity. 


When a bond issue or other li- 
brary policy is being considered by 
the city fathers, how many libraries 
have more than a handful of active 
loyal supporters? Wouldn't it be 
encouraging if we could feel that li- 
brary matters were the chief concern 
of at least one sympathetic organ- 
ized group in the city? 


If tariffs, lodges, political issues, 
churches, and plans for universal re- 
lief, depend upon the efforts of in- 
terested individuals, then why not 
recognize the need for the same 
thing in promoting and maintaining 
at a high level the most productive 
unit for adult education—the public 
library? 

So—if you have friends, why not 
use them now? 


M. B. G. 





SUCCESSFUL VENTURES IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By CORNELIA D. PLAISTER 


Chairman, C. L. A. Public Relations Committee 


Certain statements and facts con- 
cerning who patronizes public libra- 
ries in the United States have re- 
cently been published, which have 
stirred librarians to a study of their 
own clientele and to a critical ap- 
praisement of their programs of pub- 
licity. Probably no public librarian 
lives who does not wish to share 
his wares to the fullest extent with 
his patrons, but often a knowledge 
of effective methods of accomplish- 
ing this and the financial means to 
carry forward a forceful program of 
public relations are lacking. 

Librarians in California have used 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
carrying their message of education 
through books and other forms of 
recorded thought to citizens of their 
communities. A trained publicist on 
the staff is provided in only the 
larger public libraries in the United 
States. The excellent work done in 
Los Angeles by Faith Holmes Hyers, 
in developing the public relations 
program of the Public Library there 
is well known throughout the State. 
Her untiring work for the California 
Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association have bene- 
fited everyone in the profession and 
have spurred them to new. endeav- 
ors. 

In libraries where a full time as- 
sistant in this field is not possible, 


other means have been taken to de- 
velop a year-round program of pub- 
licity. In one library the entire field 
of possibilities was surveyed and the 
most effective methods to use were 
chosen. These were then delegated 
to various members of the staff best 
suited by their skills and their con- 
tacts to carry them forward. The city 
librarian served as the coordinator 
of the program. This plan developed 
resourcefulness in staff members and 
had the advantage of presenting a 
diversity of ideas. 

The San Diego Public Library has 
recently added a public relations as- 
sistant to its staff who is employed 
for two days each week. Margaret 
Follick advises and assists various 
departments of the library in the exe- 
cution of their publicity and works 
directly with the city librarian on the 
entire public relations program of the 
library. She has been well received 
by the local newspapers and by the 
editors of trade and club publica- 
tions issued in the city. 

Several libraries in California are 
assisted in their public relations pro- 
gram by a Citizens Library Council. 
These are groups either brought 
together to study a specific need 
facing the library, such as the group 
which aided the Long Beach Library 
to secure its new main library build- 
ing, or organized for a long term 
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service, as is the council in Los An- 
geles County which advises with 
Helen E. Vogleson on the program 
in that library. 

The library buildings and the ac- 
tivities they house are often used as 
a lure to citizens to know more of 
their library's contribution to the 
educational life of the city. Gretchen 
D. Knief in October, 1939, staged a 
most successful “Know Your Library 
Week” in Kern County. Every branch 
library participated in open house, 
programs, special exhibits, and much 
newspaper publicity. Increased cir- 
culation in all agencies and a new 
consideration by the County Super- 
visors to better the housing of the 
County Headquarters in Bakersfield 
are two tangible results. Santa Bar- 
bara’s Christmas “Open House” has 
become a community event which 
has won a host of friends for the 
Library and honor to Frances B. Linn, 


the city librarian. The same idea was 
applied this year in Santa Ana by 
Ethel Walker, librarian there. 
Cooperation with other organized 
groups in the community is a very 
healthy way to stimulate the friend- 
ly relationship of the library to its 


patrons. Santa Maria carried the 
public library to the flower show in 
a display which depicted book titles 
in flower arrangements. “Alone” 
was a single iris in a copper bowl; 
“Mein Kampf,” a head of red cab- 
bage being devoured by grasshop- 
pers. Mrs. Dorothea Nelson, libra- 
rian, will tell you of other arrange- 
ments equally clever. 

Boy Scouts in Oakland distributed 
800 book marks of the Gibson Branch 
library in a door to door visit in that 
neighborhood. Registration and cir- 
culation have increased, and the 
scouts themselves see their library 
with new eyes as a result. 

Enthusiastic response has been 
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given a new station of the library 
established in a boys’ club spon- 
sored in Oakland by the police de- 
partment and other public officials. 
Thus does the public library estab- 
lish a beneficial link with another 
city department, as well as serving 
the boys of the club. 

Ventura’s pioneer bookmobile in 
California has a companion in Napa 
County's new orange-with-blue-let- 
ters library on wheels. “The very 
appearance of the bookmobile on 
the streets has strengthened our po- 
sition in the community. Citizens 
are proud of it and crowds gather to 
view it and borrow books from it 
wherever it stops,” writes Mrs. Thel- 
ma R. van Groos, librarian of Napa 
County. 

Definite contributions by the li- 
brary to the cultural life of the com- 
munity create a friendly response in 
the minds of citizens. Through radio 
programs, through library lectures 
and musicals, through talks about 
the public library and book reviews, 
through service on community 
boards and committees (much of 
which is accomplished on the li- 
brarian’s own time), does the library 
knit itself as a necessary part into 
the fabric of a city’s life. 

California libraries are indebted to 
their children’s librarians and to the 
Stokes, Macmillan, and Viking Pub- 
lishing companies for sponsoring the 
successful over-the-State tours of 
Dorothy Lathrop in November, 1938, 
and Munro Leaf this winter. Scores 
of friends were made for these two 
lecturers, and for public libraries, by 
their gracious appearances in our cit- 
ies. Public libraries can serve local 
authors well by honoring them in 
their own city, by featuring reviews 
of their books, and by arranging for 
their personal appearances at library 
functions. 





SUCCESSFUL VENTURES 


But what are we California libra- 
rians doing for the hundreds of 
citizens,who never enter our doors, 
call us for information, or borrow our 
books? Why do they not come; in- 
difference, lack of time, poor service, 
or dearth of adequate books at the 
library? Do we know who these 
groups of people are that we are 
not reaching, and can we devise 
measures for determining and reme- 
dying the cause? Can we talk with 
the non-reader and get his view- 
point, are we putting consumers of 


IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 121 
education, as well as producers, on 
our Councils of Adult Education, are 
we reaching labor groups, chambers 
of commerce, and public officials 
with our publicity? These are the 
challenges to be faced as an ade- 
quate program of public relations is 
developed. 

There is no compulsion about pat- 
ronage of a public library. It is 
purely voluntary. Our task then is 
creating the desire and will on the 
part of our clientele to come to us 
for such aid as we can render. 


FRIENDS OF THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


By LESLIE E. BLISS 


Librarian, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


Friends of the Huntington Library 
is a nonprofit California corporation 
organized in the winter of 1938-39 to 
band together closely those persons 
and organizations interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 
Although the corporate name men- 
tions only the Library, its avowed 
purpose is to benefit the institution 
generally and its membership em- 
braces those interested not only in 
books and manuscript materials, but 
also those attracted by its art collec- 
tions and botanical gardens, and by 
its exhibitions, publications and re- 
search programs. 

For several years it has been in- 
creasingly evident to officials of the 
San Marino institution that the in- 
come from its endowment was in- 
sufficient to allow them to take 


proper advantage of opportunities to 
make desirable additions to the col- 
lections. In the Library alone, since 
the Founder's death in 1927, book 
purchases have had to be so re- 
stricted that very little beyond nec- 
essary reference material could be 
added. Those interested in the wel- 
fare of this great research library 
feel strongly that it should continue 
to grow in source materials as well 
as in the reference tools which every 
scholar must have at hand to aid in 
his interpretative work. 

The groundwork for the Friends of 
the Huntington Library was laid by 
a small group of Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, and San Marino men, and 
when their incorporation became an 
established fact machinery was at 
once set in motion to augment their 
number. A prospectus setting forth 
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the purposes of the organization was 
printed and distributed. This was 
signed by fifty-six persons, of whom 
thirty-two were residents of Califor- 
nia, and the remainder of various 
parts of the United States and Eng- 
land. A direct quotation from this 
statement sets forth most concisely 
the twofold purpose of the new or- 
ganization: ; 

“On the one hand/ it is proposed 
by carefully planned efforts to keep 
the Friends informed of develop- 
ments at the Huntington Library. In 
addition to the annual reports, they 
will regularly receive the Calendars 
giving notice of changes in exhibi- 
tions and calling attention to special 
exhibits and to things of timely in- 
terest in the gardens. The Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly is to be the 
medium of special information for 
the Friends, and will be sent to every 
member unless different publications 
or some photographs are preferred. 

“On the other hand, by uniting a 
large number of small contributions 
it is hoped that a substantial sum 
will become available. Funds pro- 
vided by the Friends may be used to 
assist in acquiring books, manu- 
scripts, pictures, prints, and works 
of art, or they may aid in obtaining 
rare plants and desired material for 
the great botanical collections,/They 
may also help to increase the use- 
fulness of the collections by enlarg- 
ing the program of publication or of 
exhibitions. They are not to be used 
for operating expenses or mainten- 
ance of the institution. 
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“The annual contribution of each 
member has been placed at ten dol- 
lars, although larger sums will be 
gladly received. Corporations or un- 
incorporated associations, as well as 
individuals, may become members.” 


On December 1, 1939, the number 
of Friends had passed 700, and al- 
ready the Library, not to mention the 
other divisions of the institution, has 
benefited materially from their in- 
dividual and collective generosity. 
The organization purchased outright 
the C. C. Pierce Collection of Califor- 
nia Historical Photographs and in 
addition contributed substantially to- 
ward the Library's purchase of the 
hitherto unknown William Rich Hut- 
ton sketches of his California travels 
from 1847 to 1853. Individual mem- 
bers have made important donations 
of literature from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, fine bindings, 
and publications of San Francisco's 
famed Grabhorn Press. 


W.P.A. APPOINTMENT 


California Librarians will welcome 
the news of the appointment of a 
professional librarian, Mrs. Allie 
Smith Moore, to the new position of 
Director of Library Projects for 
W.P.A. in California. 

Mrs. Moore, a graduate of the 
School of Library Science, University 
of Southern California, has had ten 
years of teaching experience. 





AS I SEE IT 


By GRACE MURRAY 


Editorial Librarian, California State Library 


Men, women and children, whom 
we lump together as “the public,” 
really know very little about li- 
braries. Librarians know a great deal 
about libraries. But both the public 
and the profession seem to have pe- 
culiar ideas about one another in re- 
lation to libraries, and when, on oc- 
casion, they make use of space in 
newspapers to write out their views, 
the resulting letters and news items 
sometimes are startling. More gen- 
erally they are just factual state- 
ments. Much too occasionally are 
they also interestingly informative 
and effective articles. 


Free Advertising 


All this mention of libraries and li- 
brarians in newsprint, means of call- 
ing attention to our profession and 
its services, we call library publicity. 
Commercially speaking it is informal 
advertising of our wares. Those of us 
who have seen all of it in California 
papers during the past several years, 
by means of a thorough clipping 
service, must have many ideas about 
the degree of its effectivenss and the 
possibilities for its development as 
an advertising medium. 

As a result of the news clippers’ 
fine-tooth combing of California pa- 
pers, there are found to have been, 
for at least the five years past, the 
annual average of some seven thou- 


sand items in newsprint in which 
some mention was made of a Cali- 
fornia library or librarian. About half 
of these have been, of course, edi- 
torial comments, meeting reports of 
city councils or boards of supervisors 
or library boards, items on budgets 
and tax rates and bond elections, 
changes of buildings and personnel, 
and findings of professional confer- 
ences or conventions. They also in- 
clude comment on local libraries and 
librarians, direct from the subscribers 
as ‘letters from the people.’’ All these 
are evidence of public reaction, indi- 
cations of the degree to which we 
are really putting over understanding 
of and appreciation for public library 
service in any community. 

The remainder are items issued 
more or less directly by libraries or 
library boards, mostly as simple fac- 
tual statements but, with less fre- 
quency, some bits of news about li- 
brary resources and services pre- 
sented in a way to interest the news 
reader to the extent that he will re- 
member them, talk about them, and 
go into a library or be more inter- 
ested in its welfare as a result of 
them. After all, those are the desired 
effects of the writing and printing, 
more than the mere record of activi- 
ties and conditions they provide for 
preservation as local history. Are we 
selling our “'stock’’ at a premium? 
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Librarians, it would appear, want 
to tell everything all at once. If fifty 
new books have just been put on the 
Spotville Library shelves, the news 
item frequently says baldly that “re- 
cent accessions include the following 
fifty books,’ with the entire list then 
of authors and titles and commas 
strung together in succession so that 
one can scarcely tell in reading them 
where one book ends and the next 
begins. Who is going to churn 
through a list like that? Few persons 
select a book for reading unless it 
has some relation to themselves, in 
that they have heard something 
about the author or the title or the 
general subject of the volume that 
gives them the interest to read and 
learn more. I contrast in effective- 
ness the two-inch item headed in 
bold face type, “WHERE ARE YOU 
VACATIONING? These books from the 
Elmhurst Library may help you de- 
cide." And there were listed just 
six book titles, each one to a line by 
itself. Many a news reader on the 
summer day it appeared must have 
read and checked that invitational 
list. 


Who Cares 


For a month or two after the close 
of an old fiscal year, news items 
fairly bristle with figures, stark 
totals for book stock and circu- 
lation and borrowers and shipments 
lifted bodily from statistical annual 
reports. How much does a number 
mean to the layman except in com- 
parison with other facts? We under- 
stand so well what we mean by our 
own terminology, we take ourselves 
and our profession so seriously, that 
we tend to forget how little Mr. and 
Mrs. Taxpayer may understand what 
we are talking about or realize why 
we are saying it. A pictograph will 
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tell a statistical story without words; 
but a news item will have to present 
its statistics in small bites for easy 
digestion. Not only must a fact be 
stated simply, but then it also may 
well be interpreted in relation to 
relevant facts and conditions. 

Library news items tend to be too 
impersonal in appeal. Numbers, for 
instance, will mean more if they are 
shown, one at a time, to represent 
services to Mr. T. himself. He can 
scarcely be expected to cheer at the 
mere fact that “the millionth volume 
has just been accessioned” unless he 
realizes that ten or one hundred of 
the books in that vast collection at 
his local library would be useful to 
him personally—that there are a few 
good detective stories, something on 
his hobby of trout fishing, a bulletin 
of current business trends, a book 
about Hawaii where he is going for 
a vacation next month, all for him to 
use at his pleasure. The services a 
library offers to its public are more 
interesting than a catalog of its 
tangible quantities. The news reader 
should be told, I believe, what spe- 
cific use he himself could make of 
all those resources of the library, and 
not just that they exist as a great, 
vague entity. 


Ear to the Ground 


Look at the letters from the people 
to editors of newspapers to see what 
our public thinks of its libraries. 
Often these letters express sincere 
appreciation of a library and its staff, 
gratitude for the fine service ren- 
dered by a worthy public institution. 
But they sometimes show a queru- 
lous antipathy to libraries and their 
upkeep, too, as does the one follow- 
ing. 


“T read a lot in your paper about hav- 
ing a new library building . . . I don't 
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understand all this worry. In fact, I 
think we have too many books already. 
When I go into the present library | am 
bewildered. Most people would be 
better if they did not read so much. It 
puts ideas into their heads, and this is 
not good for young people. 


“IT only read occasionally because my 
eyes are not so good as they were. | 
employ my time better when I talk 
with my neighbors about things. What 
do people want with all this learning? 
Our forefathers did not have it. At least 
mine didn't and they got on well 
enough. These new libraries cost 
money, too.” 


What the librarian says out of her 
pride and joy and what the people 
say about her and hers may well be 
considered together. 


Speaking Up 


Since we depend on good public 
relations for our very professional 
existence it behooves us to make 
known just how much we in the li- 
braries can do for our communities. 
When even two librarians get to- 
gether, each stuffed to the button- 
popping stage with facts and ideas, 
they talk to one another endlessly 
about libraries in general and their 
own libraries in particular. They 
evince a remarkable enthusiasm for 
their work and the subject, a sort of 
unquenchable zeal that is commonly 
associated with missionaries and 
pension planners. They chatter and 
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nod and sigh with understanding. 
Why not work off a little more of 
this enthusiasm where it will have 
more effect, on the business men and 
the club women and the school chil- 
dren, the readers of books, the ques- 
tion askers, the voters? Writing it 
out in newspaper columns is a quick 
means of spreading our particular 
brand of good news. Whether it is 
an effective means or not depends 
on what is written and how. 

There is a frequent complaint that 
editors will not print all the items 
sent in for publication. Perhaps we 
should marvel that so many of the 
lists and facts do get printed, lacking 
in news value as their presentation 
may be. But lucky is the librarian 
who works with a library-minded 
newspaper editor, one who occa- 
sionally splurges with a front page 
feature story and who regularly finds 
space in his paper for book news, 
for word of special gifts, of staff 
changes, of building additions, of 
history and anniversaries, of expla- 
nation about services and resources 
of the local library. 

All this combination of effort by 
editor and reporter and librarian 
must help to publicize libraries. 
Surely it should, too, bring the public 
library closer to the interests and 
needs and understanding of the peo- 
ple who support it as a public in- 
stitution and can make use of it as 
a personal possession. 


Ww 





AS EDITORS SEE IT 


By VIRGINIA MARVIN 


When Grace Murray titled her ar- 
ticle on library publicity “As I See 
It," she made almost irresistible the 
temptation to tell how others, par- 
ticularly the press of which I am a 
half-sister, see it. The viewpoint, as 
you may have suspected, is not iden- 
tical. 

Editors, if I may venture to es- 
pouse their cause, should be judged 
gently for the slightly jaundiced eye 
with which they view the world. 
They are, as a matter of fact, the 
kindest and _ tenderest-hearted of 
persons, only glazed over with what 
might be called a frosting which 
they hope will scare publicity seek- 
ers, including timorous librarians, 
into keeping back all but their meat- 
iest literary gems. Librarians’ liter- 
ary gems are so rarely truly meaty, 
in the newspaper man’s sense of that 
expressive word. 

That, if I am permitted the rare 
joy of brutal frankness, is the real 
trouble with library publicity as ed- 
itors see it. It has too scholarly and 
refined an air—lacks red-blooded 
vigor which is the crass aim of ed- 
itors. Editors’ aims, I might add, re- 
flect the wants of that great army of 
human beings you refer to in your 
ladylike fashion as “the public’’— 
your actual or potential patrons. Per- 
haps you might well take your cue 
from editors and adapt your wares 
and your snares somewhat to the 
tastes, peculiar as they may seem to 


refined digestions, of the hoi pol- 
loi. If librarians are to get real pub- 
licity, effective publicity, you must 
learn to cater occasionally to this 
level of society that so sadly needs 
what you have to offer. You must 
present something seasoned to their 
taste and present it in a fashion de- 
signed to intrigue their ever-chang- 
ing and over-stimulated appetite. 

A great deal of publicity, much 
activity which is classed as ‘public 
relations,” is done by California li- 
brarians. You have become aware 
of the necessity in a modern world 
of interpreting yourselves and your 
profession. You must become aware 
also of the importance of attracting 
attention to yourself and your work. 
You must overcome your modesty, 
your natural inclination to eschew 
anything that could be regarded as 
lacking in dignity. You must learn 
to capitalize on the sensational and 
to produce sensations when sensa- 
tions persist in avoiding your quiet 
domain. 

No editor is going to shout with 
glee when a librarian pads in with 
an annotated list or an announce- 
ment of a Book Week exhibit. Both 
are printable; both are welcomed by 
your good patrons. But neither has 
the coveted dramatic appeal; neith- 
er, alone, will win you a wealth of 
new patrons or the sympathetic ap- 
proval of your bond-voting citizens. 

If you really want your editors to 
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welcome you with open arms, (fig- 
uratively, I add hastily, before any 
lady librarian assures me that she 
cherishes no such ambition), if you 
really want to arouse the non-read- 
ing public into a goggle-eyed rec- 
ognition of the presence in your 
town of a public library, you must 
stir up something that is news and 
give it to your editors even as you 
stir. 

There you are—give it even as 
you stir. Do not, I pray you, incu- 
bate your ideas tenderly and long 
before giving them to the press. Re- 
member always that a newspaper is 
willing and even eager for news, 
but news is NEW. It is not a well- 
worn idea, however good, that has 
been drifting about town for a week. 

Nobody who has ever had any 
connection with a newspaper would 
suggest that you trump up a story 
out of whole cloth, but anyone who 
has done any professional jobs of 
publicity knows the value of produc- 
ing action that will be news. 

Last summer I was employed as 
publicist for a community chest of 
a California city. In that capacity I 
produced news and then wrote it up 
and peddled it to my local papers. 
Even when the editors felt certain 
that more was happening in com- 
munity chest agencies than ever had 
been known to happen in the same 
space of time in the history of the 
town, they never refused my stuff. 
It was, after all, news. The town was 
interested in pictures of a syrup- 
smeared mayor judging a flapjack 
contest between Boy and Girl 
Scouts. The town was interested in 
an orphan baby’s fate—even though 
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I had had to track down the baby and 
provide the fate. The town was in- 
terested in a survey made by the 
chest board of trustees to ascertain 
the possibility of subversive propa- 
ganda’s being spread among its 
susceptible youth (Horrors!)——even 
though I myself had made the sur- 
vey and got the chest board to ac- 
cept and announce it. 


These are examples, in another 
field, of what I mean when I tell you 
to produce news. You have every- 
thing at your fingertips if you will 
but see and use it. You have a 
wealth of human interest material— 
humorous and touching—in your 
readers’ aid and reference contacts. 


A news story is no less library 
publicity because it features, not the 
library, but a human experience. On 
the contrary, you gain from its wider 
appeal. An indirect inference that 
libraries are conducting valuable 
personal services does you more 
good, I wot, than a story telling the 
number of patrons who read the 
300’s last year—although I do not 
belittle the importance of the 300’s 
or of their being read. 


Try your editor on something 
new and fresh and as startling as 
your cautious adherence to profes- 
sional standards will permit, and see 
the look of pleased amazement that 
will spread over his face from the 
chewed black stogy to the noble 
brow that has grown higher if less 
noble with the years of dealing with 
news that ain't news. 


Editorial Note: Mrs. Marvin, a former li- 
brarian, is now a columnist on the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram. 





RICH RELATIONS 


By BERTHA MARSHALL 


Adult Education Department, Los Angeles Public Library 


All the talk of public relations sim- 
mers down to this: we need more 
friends. Libraries need friends who 
believe in us, who will tell about us, 
and work for us. Much of our print- 
ed publicity is timid. We are afraid 
we may hurt feelings, or betray se- 
crets, so we keep our best human 
interest stories to ourselves, and the 
newspapers get items about our big- 
gest volumes, illustrated by a pretty 
girl complete with legs, or accounts 
of enormous circulation of books 
which need no advertising. 

We gladly leave the struggle be- 
tween ethics and what's news to 
those who wield the publicity pen. 
As for us, we should like to see 
every library attendant appointed a 
relation to the public. Moreover, 
we'd like to have each one realize 
that the man across the desk is the 
wealthy relative who has it in his 
power to do a little something for 
her and the rest of the library family 
if he is pleased and favorably im- 
pressed with our worthiness. Mer- 
cenary? We-e-ll, yes, perhaps. On 
the other hand, even if we are cut 
off with a shilling, the day’s work 
goes easier if mixed with a little tact. 

Most of us who wait on the public 
really like people and intend to be 
pleasant, but we have our off-days 
when questions seem foolish and 
patrons unnecessarily dull. Days 
when it is not easy to “snap out of 


it’ and realize where the trouble lies 
if everyone is out of step except our- 
selves. 

In library school we are taught 
that all is sweetness and light in our 
noble calling. We are thrown into 
our real-life jobs like small boys into 
the water, and left to swim or sink, 
without having been told of a few 
simple strokes. No one suggested 
that the blunt statements, “You will 
have to pay five cents for a reserve 
card,” or, “You have to pay $2.00 a 
year non-resident fee,”’ are rude and, 
in a free country, not even true. No 
instructor we ever had intimated that 
it might be well to compose deliber- 
ately tactful answers to frequent dif- 
ficult queries, or outlined a course of 
action to be taken when a man (or a 
woman, for that matter) thumps on 
the desk, or shouts disapproval of 
the library system with a few deco- 
rated damns. They didn’t bother to 
tell us that tone and manner are as 
important as choice of words. They 
no doubt assumed we were able to 
rise to any emergency, but they flat- 
tered us. 

Future library school courses in 
charm, tact, and public relations may 
help future librarians. For us, let's 
hand out the milk of human kind- 
ness, turn on the bright smile, bend 
the attentive ear, or use whatever 
wiles we have to win these rich re- 
lations across the desk. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE C.L.A. 


Long Beach, California, April 17-20, 1940 


PUBLIC RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
LISTEN, CONTRIBUTE, LEARN 


By MARY DUNCAN CARTER 
Chairman, C. L. A. Public Relations Institute 


“How Librarians Can Get Rabbits 
Out of Hats’’ might properly be the 
subject for the annual meeting of the 
California Library Association in 
Long Beach, April 17-20. 


A Public Relations Institute in six 
sections is scheduled, with informa- 
tive and stimulating speakers to be 
followed by general discussion and 
group seminars. 


The plan of the meeting is to cover 
three phases of Public Relations: (1) 
within the library, (2) outside the li- 
brary, and (3) with the library's 
sponsors. 


Wednesday, April 17,—Public Re- 
lations Within the Library. After a brief 
presentation of discussion techniques 
the program will proceed to such 
subjects as the art of handling peo- 
ple over the desk and over the tele- 
phone, and the arrangement of ex- 
hibits. 

Thursday, April 18,—Public Re- 
lations Outside the Library. The morn- 
ing will be given over to adult edu- 
cation, with special attention to the 
problem of the migrant and the li- 
brary. In the afternoon, radio demon- 
strations showing the method of pro- 


duction and the library use of certain 
programs will be featured. 

Friday, April 19—Public Relations 
with the Representatives of City, County 
and State Government. The morning 
session will feature the librarian’s 
contacts with the legislature. In the 
afternoon there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘Future Financing of Li- 
braries.” 

Bibliographies are being prepared 
which will be distributed to those 
who send in their names for advance 
registration. Preliminary programs 
and advance registration postals will 
be mailed to the members March 15. 

The Professional Relations Com- 
mittee will maintain a Contact Bu- 
reau, a new feature of the annual 
meeting this year, to provide an 
opportunity for librarians to discuss 
their problems with others who have 
had experience in the same fields. 
Located near the Registration Desk, 
the Contact Bureau will schedule 
appointments before and after meet- 
ings with a group of consultants on 
library administration and problems. 
In addition, the Bureau will refer 
questions and problems to other li- 
brarians who have had experience 
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in the particular fields. If you wish 
to know what other librarians are 
doing about some specific problem, 
call on the Contact Bureau to find 
the person to help you. A professional 
library will be available in the Hotel 
Hilton, convention headquarters, 
where books and professional period- 
icals may be seen and used. 

Aside from the Institute sessions 
there will be two business meetings, 
Wednesday evening, April 17, and 
Saturday morning, April 20. A panel 
discussion on the proposed new Con- 
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stitution and By-Laws for the Asso- 
ciation will be a feature of the first 
business meeting. 

Pleasant and entertaining activities 
are planned for the evenings. There 
will also be an opportunity to meet 
your friends at luncheon, tea and 
dinner. 

Public relations is a subject which 
applies to every type of library work. 
It is hoped that every member of the 
Association will find it a profitable 
and stimulating program. 


A.L.A. MIDWINTER MEETING 


By GRETCHEN D. KNIEF 


Librarian, Kern County Library 


If the A.L.A. has a medal to be- 
stow, our nomination for 1939 is 
Charles Harvey Brown and the Third 
Activities Committee. 

When the final report of this com- 
mittee was read and adopted at the 
Midwinter meeting of the American 
Library Association in Chicago, De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1939, we saw the 
realization of our hopes that blos- 
somed first when Mr. Brown visited 
California in 1938. His motion to 
“accept the report and discharge the 
Third Activities Committee’’ was 
greeted with real enthusiasm and 
prolonged applause. 


In adopting the report of the com- 
mittee, the Council, with President 
Ralph Munn in the chair, went on 
record as favoring the changes as 
recommended at San Francisco last 
summer, and heard additional sug- 
gestions. The result will be felt in 
several far-reaching respects, some 
of which should be noted here. 

The A.L.A. will be in effect a-fed- 
eration of affiliated library organiza- 
tions, all pursuing their own inter- 
ests, free to set their own standards, 
all receiving some support directly 
from the parent organization, but 
each working as a division of that 
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whole, rather than as an indepen- 
dent unit outside of the A.L.A. or as 
an A.L.A.-dominated group. 

Dues for individuals and institu- 
tions will be charged according to 
salary received, the Class A mem- 
bership available to those receiving 
a salary of $1200 or less costing only 
$2.00. For this the member will be 
entitled to the Bulletin, but additional 
dues will be required for additional 
materials. 

Also each member will be entitled 
to choose one division—Coilege and 
University, Public Library, etc. — to 
which he .wishes to belong, and 20 
per cent of his dues will be turned 
back to the division he chooses. 
Thus the divisions will be strength- 
ened and the members will have an 
opportunity to follow specialized in- 
terests. Members may belong to 
several divisions by paying an addi- 
tional 20 per cent of their dues for 


every division they wish to join. 
Another favorable point in the re- 
organization plan will be the direct 
representation of state associations 
with the A.LA. Furthermore, the 


Council, the general governing 
body, will be 100 per cent elective 
after the organization goes into ef- 
fect. Under the old regime, out of 
a total membership of 155 ex-presi- 
dents, chairmen of standing commit- 
tees, and representatives of different 
library organizations, only 25 were 
directly elected. From now on, the 
Executive Committee as well as the 
president and executive secretary 
will report regularly and directly to 
the Council. Prior to this no report 
was required of the officers. 
Numerous other changes were ap- 
proved, which will no doubt be re- 
ported in the A.L.A. Bulletin. While 
the discussion from the floor on the 
proposals was often vigorous, it was 
never bitter. And it would have 
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been a dull person indeed who 
would not have felt that ‘in accept- 
ing the final report of the Third Ac- 
tivities Committee, the A.LA. was 
entering upon a new era. The co- 
coon of our organization which had 
proved such a tight case for so long, 
a case framed years ago for a mem- 
bership of 4,000, was breaking open. 
New methods, a fresh viewpoint and 
a will to experiment were coming 
forth. If with that sense of a new 
birth will come patience, a vision of 
progress and opportunities, and the 
wholehearted support of 16,000 
A.L.A. members, the work of the 
committee will mark an epoch-mak- 
ing close for the decade. 


The second main feature of the 
Midwinter meeting was the planning 
of the proposed Institute for County 
Librarians, which will be held for 
three days prior to the annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati next May. Two 
sessions were devoted to group dis- 
cussion on the course of such an In- 
stitute, following a general orientation 
session under the leadership of Eliz- 
abeth T. Turner, chairman of the 
County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion, and Eduard Lindeman, noted 
educator. At the final meeting the 
results of these two discussions were 
gathered and relayed to Tommie 
Dora Barker who will lead the Insti- 
tute. Membership in the course will 
be limited to 150 persons actually 
engaged in county library work. It 
was also decided to seek affiliation 
with the League of Library Commis- 
sions and the National Association 
of State Libraries, as county and re- 
gional library work goes hand in 
hand with library extension gen- 
erally. 

Another section meeting attended 
was that of the Publicity Commit- 
tee at which the making of a docu- 
mentary library film was discussed. 
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Apparently the A.L.A. has been au- 
thorized to make such a film, but it 
must have a guarantee that a certain 
number of libraries will subscribe to 
the film. John Devine, assistant di- 
rector of the American Film Com- 
pany, urged the importance of good 
photography even by amateurs and 
declared that a professional library 
film is fully worth its cost. 

Returning to California, your rep- 
resentative felt that this State occu- 
pies a peculiar position of leadership 
in the library affairs of the nation, 
but unless we are willing to shoul- 
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der the responsibility such leader- 
ship entails, we shall not be worthy 
of our wider opportunities. To make 
the most of these opportunities and 
to show the rest of our profession 
that California is willing and able to 
take an active part in the reconstruc- 
tion of the A.L.A., we must first of all 
build up California's membership in 
the A.LA. It is not a question of 
what a C.L.A. member will get out 
of an A.L.A. membership; it will be 
much more to the point if we can 
say that the rejuvenated A.L.A. is 
a better organization because Cali- 
fornia librarians helped to make itso. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIANS 


By ELIZABETH R. TOPPING 


President, Librarians Section, League of California Municipalities 


The League of California Munici- 
palities Convention of 1939 was held 
at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, September 18-21. The Libra- 
rians Section met the last day of the 
convention, with President Grace R. 
Taylor in the chair. 

There were two speakers, Robert 
P. Farrington, Supervisor of Public 
Service Training of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Professor Samuel C. May, 
Director of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The subject of Mr. Farrington’s 
discussion was “The Value and Use 
of the Conference Method in Library 
Work.” 


Before giving an actual demon- 
stration of its use, he defined it as a 
conference of from five to twenty- 
five members, the ideal number 
being sixteen, of whom all were of 
the same level of work. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to im- 
part training. It was a course of 
work in which ideas are assembled, 
sifted, selected. The residue, through 
discussion and analysis, brought the 
conference to a general conclusion. 
The demonstration was on the sub- 
ject of “Library Grievances.” 

The definition of “Grievance” was 
“Cause for complaint or an irritation 
that may be silent or expressed, im- 
portant or trivial, real or fancied, 
chronic or temporary.” 
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The findings were: 

Grievances could be handled by 
immediate supervision, courteous 
reception, not arguing, getting all 
facts and all sides, maintaining an 
open door policy, securing a time 
decision, getting the grievance in 
writing, and having the story retold. 

After this demonstration, Mr. Far- 
rington went on to say that the con- 
ference method might be used in 
libraries where it concerned person- 
nel, public relations, book selection, 
and training needs; that it was an 
objective way to analyze common 
problems and dissolve conflicts; and 
that it enables new blood to con- 
tribute new ideas. 

The second speaker, Professor 
May, presented the question, “Is the 
Library Keeping Step with Recent 
Development in Municipal Adminis- 
tration?” He made certain obser- 
vations upon the work of the public 
libraries of the State, that it is the 
finest kind of municipal service in 
the world; that the public does not 
realize it because there is no organ- 
ized way to express its appreciation; 
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that most library publicity is “rot- 
ten’; that librarians and library 
boards are too ‘genteel’; that the 
average age of library board mem- 
bers is too old; and that members 
do not represent a cross section of 
the community. 

He listed new trends in library 
service. The library is becoming a 
recreational factor, a center of adult 
education. The development of the 
book collection is along the lines of 
current topics. The development of 
reference work, cooperation between 
libraries, state and federal aid, large 
scale planning, adjusting to new 
problems of finance, personnel, pur- 
chasing, and reorganizing within the 
staff as well as improving our out- 
side relations, were among the 
points upon which he elaborated. 

After a discussion from the floor, 
the meeting adjourned with the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the 
year 1939-1940: President, Elizabeth 
R. Topping; Vice-president, Kather- 
ine M. Whelan; Secretary, Frances 
Woodworth. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By EDITH V. TITCOMB 


President, School Library Association of California 


The friendly, hospitable atmos- 
phere of the Paso Robles Hot Springs 
Hotel was the dominant note of the 
annual state meeting of the School 
Library Association of California, 
held there October 28-29, 1939. 
“Greet Old Friends — Meet New 


Friends” was the theme of the con- 
vention. 

The Executive Board met Saturday 
morning to consider matters of 
finance, the Bulletin, and the general 
efficiency of the organization. Lunch- 
eon was followed by a panel discus- 
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sion of ‘Children's Reading of Today 
and How to Guide It,’’ conducted by 
six librarians from the Long Beach 
Public Schools, with Clara Josselyn 
as chairman. 

Informal meetings with consultant 
leaders were held during the after- 
noon. Leaders were Mrs. Bess Ran- 
ton Yates, Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, 
Mrs. Teresa Fulford, Margaret V. 
Girdner, Jessie E. Boyd, Elizabeth 
Neal, and Jeannette Vander Ploeg. 
The topics chosen included Chil- 
dren's Books, Administration, Pub- 
licity, Radio in the School Library, 
Reprints and Inexpensive Editions, 
The Teacher-Librarian, and Library 
Tests. 

At the banquet that evening, held 
in the Palm Room of the hotel, the 
colorful autumn decorations were 
arranged by Catherine Easterling 
and Mrs. Edna Phillips of the Paso 
Robles Union High School. Music 
was provided by Iva Hoppe, vocal- 
ist, and Joe Denman, marimbist, and 
Doris Gates told two stories in her 
very delightful way. The speaker of 


the evening was Dr. G. W. Tape, 
personal friend of Paderewski, who 
gave an intimate and informative 
talk, ‘‘Paderewski, the Gentleman.” 

At the Sunday morning breakfast, 
Miss Gates furnished the ‘Book 
Spot,’ reviewing ‘Bright Heritage,” 
written by Mary Virginia Provines of 
the Fresno County Library. Miss 
Gates was presented by Miss Gird- 
ner who added a few remarks on 
other notable fall books for children. 

The business session which fol- 
lowed breakfast featured reports on 
the San Francisco Conference of the 
A.L.A., given by Mrs. Fulford and 
Mrs. Vera Hall, and talks on the 
C.L.A. by Mrs. Yates and Natalie 
Lapike. 

It was an honor and a pleasure to 
have Mrs. Yates, President of the 
California Library Association, and 
the librarians who came with her, 
guests throughout the convention, 
which closed late Sunday afternoon, 
marking another milestone of pro- 
gress for the School Library Associa- 
tion of California. 


WITH THE JUNIORS 


By MRS. ANNE L. LEIGH, 


Chairman, C. L. A. Junior Members Round Table 


JMRT marches on. ... With re- 
organization playing an active part 
in the program of both the A.L.A. 
and the C.L.A., it is fitting and prop- 
er that the Junior Members, too, re- 
organize, in order to keep pace with 
the new movement. 

For some time it has been the 


hope and aim of the Juniors through- 
out the State that closer affiliation 
might be brought about by estab- 
lishing a Junior Members Section. 
Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to be at the 1939 annual 
meeting of the C.L.A. remember that 
in the report given by Joseph A. Bel- 
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loli, then Chairman of the JMRT, the 
request was made that the Junior 
Members be made a Section in the 
C.L.A. This request has since been 
approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the C.L.A. for presentation to 
the 1940 state meeting to be held in 
Long Beach. Only by breaking that 
imaginary line of demarcation, that 
has so long hindered our progress, 
can the purpose and program of 
Junior Members, to further profes- 
sional standards, best be carried on. 

SOS calls to district chairmen for 
committees brought prompt response 
and set in motion a new Junior pro- 
ject, one that has become nation 
wide in scope and value, namely, 
the “Local Indexes in American Li- 
braries” project, based upon the 
need for revision of the index pub- 
lished by the A.LA. in 1917. The 
value of a general bibliography to 
indexes was proven by the complet- 
ed work of the Missouri Juniors. In- 
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dexes made by university, school, 
and special libraries, as well as those 
of large and small public libraries, 
are included. This important refer- 
ence tool will give access to, and 
make available, those indexes which 
have been compiled by almost every 
library in the nation. 

The ‘Pageant of America” index, 
sponsored by the Southern District 
Juniors, is still in progress. The pre- 
liminary work of making author 
cards will be completed in the near 
future, and the index, covering both 
text and illustrations, will be pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press. 


Only through the close coopera- 
tion and interest of Juniors through- 
out the State could these two pro- 
jects have been brought about, and 
with so full a program to launch 
what we hope will be a new C.LA. 
Section, one can truly say .. . JMRT 
marches on! 


LIBRARY WORK WITH BOYS AND GIRLS 


By ELIZABETH OWEN WILLIAMS 


Chairman, C. L. A. Section, Library Work with Boys 
and Girls in and out of School 


Six years ago the C. L. A. Section 
for Library Work with Boys and Girls 


In and Out of School came into being 
for the purpose of coordinating li- 
brary work with children and to in- 
crease personal acquaintance and 
understanding among those inter- 
ested in the work. Its membership 
numbers over two hundred, and in- 
cludes both school and children’s 


librarians. School librarians have 
twice been selected chairmen of the 
organization. 

Aside from the annual meeting of 
the Section when a program is pre- 
sented by librarians and others con- 
nected with our work, the section 
activities include the publishing from 
August-May, inclusive, of a monthly 
review of new children’s books. This 
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is the Roundabout of Books, and its 
timeliness and critical estimates of 
new books have been a help to li- 
brarians throughout the State. It is 
edited by the Publicity Committee, 
which is a standing committee of the 
Section. One year, under Claire 
Nolte’s chairmanship, a remedial 
reading list, Choosing the Right Book, 
was prepared by the Section. Al- 
though the section's supply of this 
publication has long been exhausted, 
requests for it continue to come from 
all parts of the country. The list was 
also published in the January, 1939, 
number of The Elementary English 
Review. 

The Section’s annual meeting co- 
incides with the annual meeting of 
the California Library Association. 
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This year the chairman is assisted 
by Secretary Helen R. Fuller of the 
Long Beach Public Library. The usual 
numbers of the Roundabout have been 
published by the Section under the 
direction of Marion Horton, chair- 
man, Publicity Committee, and issues 
announced for the closing months of 
the year include such subjects as 
Science, About People, and New 
Spring Books. There are 31 sub- 
scribers to the Roundabout, in addition 
to the 221 members of the Section, 
and they represent, beside California, 
Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
Arizona. Among them are librarians, 
editors, principals of elementary and 
secondary schools, and parents. 


THE COMMITTEES GIVE 
PROGRESS REPORTS 


The Committee on California State 
Documents (Edwin T. Coman, Jr., 
chairman) has been working to se- 
cure the issuance of a monthly check 
list of state publications and to pro- 
mote an increase in the number of 
California state documents available 
for free distribution. The State Super- 
visor of Documents is cooperating 
with the committee in its work. 


During the year the Constitutional 
Revision Committee (Thelma Clark 
Jackman, chairman) has tried to ob- 
tain the opinions of the members on 
the proposed revision of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. Opportunity for 
discussion has been scheduled on all 
district meeting programs, and staff 


organizations, library clubs, etc., 
have been urged to bring up the 
proposals at their meetings. The com- 
mittee hopes that the comments from 
these discussions will give a cross 
section of opinion, and, if necessary, 
the committee will revise its recom- 
mendations in line with points pre- 
sented by the members. The first 
general session of the Long Beach 
annual meeting, April, 1940, will fea- 
ture a panel discussion on the mat- 
ter, and members are urged to be 
present and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Education for Librarianship 
Committee (Eleanor Stephens, chair- 
man) held a meeting December 2, 
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1939, in San Diego, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the South- 
ern District. The northern part of the 
State was represented by Dr. Evelyn 
Steel Little and Beulah Mumm, and 
the southern part by Elizabeth Neal 
and the committee chairman. Other 
persons in attendance included Asso- 
ciation President Bess Ranton Yates, 
and Mary Duncan Carter. The com- 
mittee has made considerable prog- 
ress on the survey authorized by the 
June, 1939, annual meeting, to show 
the ratio of professionally trained 
and untrained workers in 176 libraries 
of the State. At its meeting in San 
Diego the committee considered the 
library projects of the Works Progress 
Administration, as investigated by 
committee member Miss Neal. Al- 
though her findings showed that edu- 
cators are not unaware of the need 
of proper supervision of library proj- 
ects, by professionally trained librari- 
ans, the following resolution was 


adopted by the committee in the 
hope that librarians throughout the 
State who may have to meet the 
problem may give it some publicity 
if local conditions warrant it: 


“The Committee on Education 
for Librarianship has noted 
with some misgivings the rapid 
spread of Library Works Progress 
Administration projects through- 
out the State. Particularly are 
they concerned over the de- 
velopments in the school library 
field. It is acknowledged that 
there is a place for WPA help in 
libraries where it can be pro- 
perly directed and supervised by 
trained librarians. But the prac- 
tice of assigning WPA workers 
to projects where there is no 
professional librarian in charge 
is to be deplored. 

“It is also the opinion of the 
Committee that the specific as- 
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signment of duties to WPA work- 
ers should be studied, and that 
the description of the project 
should be re-worded so as not to 
include the performance of duties 
of a distinctly professional na- 
ture.” 

Thomas S. Dabagh, chairman, Leg- 
islative Committee, is asking for sug- 
gestions from the membership as to 
how the committee may go about 
laying the groundwork for the re- 
introduction of the certification bill. 
The committee feels that now is the 
time for making contacts and es- 
tablishing conditions favorable to 
such legislation. 

The Professsional Relations Com- 
mittee (Edith Schofield, chairman) has 
prepared a calendar of meetings of 
the school and special library asso- 
ciations, the following items of which 
are now timely: 

School Library Association, 
Southern Section. Book Break- 
fasts. Held the first Saturday 
of each month, at 9:00 A. M., at 
the La Palma Cafeteria, 615 
South Grand Avenue, Los An- 
geles. 

School Library Association, 
Northern Section. Open Council 
Meeting, to be held March 9, 
1940, at 10:15 A. M., in the Sa- 
linas Union High School, Sa- 
linas. Theme: Guidance in the 
Library. Luncheon, 1:00 P. M., 
at the Hotel Jeffrey. ‘March of 
Time” by the History and Rec- 
ords Committee. Book Brunch, 
to be held April 14, 1940, at 
the Women’s City Club, San 
Francisco. Annual Spring Meet- 
ing, to be held May 18, 1940, 
at 10:00 A. M., at the C. K. Mc- 
Clatchy High School, Sacra- 
mento. Theme: Making of 
Books and Celebration of the 
500th Anniversary of the In- 
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vention of Printing. Luncheon 
at 1:00 P. M., the place to be 
announced later. 


Special Libraries Association, 
San Francisco Bay Region 
Chapter. Monthly dinner with 
program usually held on the 
third Tuesday of each month. 

The committee is also compiling a 

list of projects and bibliographies 
being carried on by the special and 
school librarians of the State, and 
planning for the maintenance of the 
Contact Bureau at the Long Beach 
annual meeting to be held in April, 
1940. (See annual meeting notes for 
the Bureau plans.) 

The Regional Cooperation Com- 

mittee (Muriel Mitchell, chairman) 
has the following progress report: 


An interesting trend in cooperation 
among libraries is seen in the in- 
creasing number of small groups 
within the districts, groups getting 
together either regularly or occasion- 
ally to talk professional matters, and 
to get better acquainted. Sacramento 
librarians have formed a Library 
Club which meets “when the spirit 
beckons—purely with the idea of 
solidifying the social-professional in- 
terests of the State, County, City and 
School library people.” Solano and 
Napa County Libraries have been 
having a series of joint staff meet- 
ings, both social and professional in 
nature. In Redwood District, the 
Junior Members have been having 
monthly meetings, with book re- 
views, discussion of library problems, 
and an occasional guest speaker. San 
Francisco Bay District has a number 
of groups which hold frequent meet- 
ings: the Special Libraries Associa- 
ion; the Northern California Group of 
Catalogers; the East Bay Library 
Council, and the Bay District Library 
Discussion Group. Most of these have 
been in existence long enough to 
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have definite policy and traditions. 
The Bay District Library Discussion 
Group publishes a monthly bulletin 
which is full of interest. Since most 
of the districts are too large for the 
entire membership to meet oftener 
than once or twice a year, these 
smaller groups have done much to 
keep alive interest in professional 
development, and are usually the 
nuclei of cooperative accomplish- 
ment. 

Several of the districts have ex- 
pressed interest in cooperative radio 
publicity, and it is hoped that activity 
in this field may increase. Recently 
the Public Libraries of Monterey and 
Pacific Grove had a series of success- 
ful radio programs, dealing with 
“The Place of the Library in a De- 
mocracy.” In the field of newspaper 
publicity, Napa County and City 
Libraries tried an experiment in co- 
operative “book notes” for the local 
press. This, however, they found to 
be rather confusing to the public, 
which sometimes has difficulty in 
understanding the scope and re- 
lationship of the two services; so the 
attempt has been discontinued at 
least for the present. 

In public relations, there have 
been some developments during the 
year. The Sacramento County Li- 
brary has organized the county ele- 
mentary teachers into a study group, 
which meets once a month under the 
supervision of County Librarian Cor- 
nelia D. Provines and Frances G. 
Murphy, Head of the School Depart- 
ment, to study children’s literature. 
The Sacramento City Schools Library 
has organized a similar group with- 
in the P. T. A., with Gertrude Harvey 
in charge. In San Francisco, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored a drive for new Library mem- 
bers. The Library Staff cooperated; 
the program included radio talks, 
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visits to schools and other organ- 
izations; the results were gratifying. 
This is a community “hook-up” which 
could no doubt be used profitably in 
other towns and counties. 

Junior members throughout the 
State are cooperating in the matter 
of listing local indexes in the libraries 
of their various districts. This is going 
to reduce the amount of duplication 
of labor which seems to be prevalent. 

The San Francisco Bay Region 
Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association and the University of 
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California School of Librarianship 
have collaborated in the compilation 
of a remarkable chart which analyzes 
the 116 sources for statistical informa- 
tion on 84 California products. The 
chart is extremely interesting as an 
example of compact information, 
aside from being a useful tool for 
quick reference to those needing 
California statistics. It may be pur- 
chased from the Special Libraries 
Association, 818 Merchants Exchange 
Building, San Francisco, for fifty 
cents. 


MEMBERSHIP 
NATIONAL 


By JOHN DALE HENDERSON 


Member, A. L. A. Membership Committee 


It is a truism to say that American 
librarianship would not be where it 
is today without the leadership of 
our national organization. If we would 
like to see our work further along on 
the way toward professional achieve- 
ment we must remember our obli- 
gations to the American Library As- 
sociation and our responsibilities for 
its continuing success. Our national 
organizaton has approximately 15,000 
members, about half of the total num- 
ber of persons engaged in library 
work. Since the main support for the 
A. L. A. is from membership dues 
it is highly important that the associ- 
ation represent every librarian who 
is interested in his profession. 


Membership is proving a sound in- 
vestment for librarians who find 
pleasure and pride in their work, 
who read professional publications, 
who are concerned with current li- 
brary problems, and who are inter- 
ested in making themselves more 
effective in the profession. 

Send 1940 dues direct to A. L. A. 
Headquarters or to your represent- 
ative on the Membership committee. 

Southern District 

Elizabeth Landram, Los Angeles 
Public Library 
San Francisco Bay District— 
Stuart M. Boland, San Francisco 
Public Library 

Other Districts—John Dale Hender- 

son, California State Library 





MEMBERSHIP 
STATE 


By COIT COOLIDGE 
Chairman, C. L. A. Membership Committee 


For each of us as individuals our 
sphere of influence is limited to a 
relatively small field of personal ac- 
quaintances—a field of personal 
work. In the general scheme of 
things each of us ranks with a unit 
value of one. An association of a 
thousand individuals, however, each 
having that value, has the power of 
multiplying the effectiveness of each. 
Numbers plus organization make an 
army. Librarians, organized, are an 
army devoted to the enlightenment 
of the world. In this day of armies 
dedicated to the task of destroying 
each other, I am glad to be numbered 
as one of that army of librarians dedi- 


DISTRICT 


District activities began in Decem- 
ber, 1939, with meetings of the South- 
ern District in San Diego, December 
2, and the Portola District at Asilo- 
mar, December 9-10. February meet- 
ings include that of Redwood District 
at Eureka, February 17, and Golden 
Empire District at Lodi, February 24. 
The district year will continue with 
the March 2 meeting of Yosemite 
District at Bakersfield, the March 
9 meeting of the San Francisco 
Bay District in Berkeley, and the 
final meeting of the year, that of 


cated to the task of trying to push 
forward the cause of civilization by 
pushing backwards the frontiers of 
darkness and ignorance. As the cuto- 
dians of the knowledge of the world 
we hold a solemn responsibility. The 
association of librarians in California 
is an army of more than two thou- 
sand individuals striving to ac- 
complish this end. 

The Membership Committee will 
maintain a desk at the Long Beach 
annual meeting in April, for the en- 
rollment of new members. Please 
urge your non-member friends to at- 
tend this meeting and join our Asso- 
ciation. 


MEETINGS 


Mt. Shasta District, at Quincy, March 
23. All meetings which have been 
held have featured active discussions 
of current library problems, have 
stressed membership in professional 
organizations, discussed the proposed 
Constitution and By-law changes for 
the Association, and have been at- 
tended by Association President Bess 
Ranton Yates. Space in this issue 
does not permit the printing of the 
complete district minutes which will 
appear in a later number. 
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